CHAPTER V
THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS OF ISLAM

INTRODUCTORY NOTE

OUR last chapter furnished abundant Illustration of the
formalism and rigidity of the religious system of Islam, as
expressed In Its doctrine and ritual, and as incarnated in its
'ulama, or doctors of the law. These elements were felt in
the earliest years, hence in the earliest years was developed
sufiism (tasaw'waf), which In its relations to Islam may
be briefly characterized as an attempt to express the spirit-
ual and mystical side of the new religious movement.1 The
principles of sufiism, however, so far antedate the rise of
Islam that their influence may be traced back through the
later Alexandrian School to Persia, and finally to their ori-
gin in Indian mysticism. As, logically, these principles tend
toward pantheism, they would seem to be irreconcilable
with the strict monotheism of Islam, but3 as has often been
pointed out, logical Inconsistency does not disturb the East-
ern mind as it does the Western. He who would follow
sufiism aims by certain religious practices to attain such a
condition of moral purity that he may see God face to face
and become united to Him. This, then, is the end of sftfiism,
but to this end lead many ways. Indeed, it is by the name
of the ways that the religious orders, at least eighty-eight in
number, which have sprung from the sufi idea, are known
to their votaries. Agreeing In the same body of principles,
they differ in particulars of organization and practice. All
acknowledge the ba'raka, or blessing, divine spark trans-

1 Many derivations have been suggested for the word sfifi, or mystic,
but it probably refers to the "sftf," or wool, with which the early fol-
lowers of the doctrine clothed themselves.
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